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JAPANESE DECORATIVE ART. 



ornament 



Under ordinary conditions the announcement of a new book on Japan would 
not interest us greatly.* So much has been written on the subject that we are 
inclined to suppose that we know all about it. But it is quite different when a 
professional architect and ornamentist of the reputation of Dr. Christopher 
Dresser goes to Japan expressly to collect informa- 
tion as a specialist. The result of his labors shows 
that in certain departments of the art of that country 
we are profoundly ignorant. " Drawings of flowers, 
of birds, of fish, of insects," as he remarks in the 
preface, " are all familiar to us ; but it is not generally 
known that just as the Greeks, Moors, and other 
peoples associated with their architecture certain 
conventional forms, so the Japanese have a national 
style of conventional ornament." What this is he 

fully explains. We find in the volume much that is 

new, and most 
of that which 
is not new is 
told so agree- 
ably that it is 
almost as in- 
teresting as if 
it were so. As 
a guest of the 
Japanese na- 
tion, Dr. Dres- 
ser had unu- 
sual opportunities for studying the architect- 
ure and the art industries of the country, 
and he has shown that he knew well how 
to use them. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that his book has the practical value of 
a text-book combined with the fascination 
of a romance. 

Some few years back, the author tells us, 
when about to send an assistant to Spain 
and Morocco to make sketches of all kinds 
of art objects, George Augustus Sala told 
him to " Remember, Spain is the land of 
nails." Dr. Dresser knows now that his 
friend was imperfectly informed on this 
matter, for Japan is the land of nails and 
not Spain. The temple doors in the old 
City of Nara he found " positively bestud- 
ded with such nails as are in the truest 
sense ornaments.- A huge hinge is here 
sometimes attached to a temple door with 
nails having heads from half an inch to an 

inch and a half in diameter, while every available part of* the door itself is in some 

cases occupied by nails with heads three and a half inches across." With these 

nails he is delighted, and no less so with the hinges— grand hinges— hinges two to 

three feet in length. And beside 

hinges we have metal plates and 

bindings on the doors. In Troyes, 

he says, there are many bell-pulls, 

knockers, and door-handles which 

are interesting. Andermatt on the 

St. Gothard, for a small place, is rich 

in art metal-work ; and in Frankfort- 

on-the-Main, glorious specimens of 

hammered iron still remain to us from 

mediaeval times ; but in Nara one is 

everywhere impressed with the riches 

possessed by the town in its metal 

work. 

In the province of Is6, he noticed 

some grand street lamps, formed 

wholly of wood, with lanterns three 

feet across at their broadest parts, and 

with roofs most carefully made of 

"small wooden tiles." The lamp- 
post illustrated herewith suggests how 

picturesque such an object might be 

made in our own streets. Yokkaichi, 

in the same province, is the seat of 

the Banko potteries. The special 

characteristic of the wares of this 

town is that they are made by the 

pinching of the clay between the 

thumb and finger, as shown on the 

opposite page, and not by any pro- 
cess of " throwing" on the wheel. 

In Nagoya is a temple with a very rich gate, a portion of which is shown here. 

The uprights and cross-beams, as well as the panels, are carved with elaborate 

* Japan. Its Architecture, Art, and Art Manufactures. By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., 
etc. London : Longmans, Green & Co.; New York : Scribner and Welford, 1882. 





OLD JAPANESE NAILS FROM TEMPLE-DOORS IN 
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DETAILS OF THE GATEWAY TO THE TEMPLE IN NAGOYA. 

ENLARGED VIEW OF ORNAMENT ON CENTRAL UPRIGHT; 6, OF LATTICE; <T, OF HORIZONTAL MEMBER. 



and even on the two sides of each structural member the pattern 
varies. 

One wonders that the Japanese should be satisfied with windows of laths over 
which paper is " strained " — the paper being on the outside— very much as a 
visitor from the Eastern States wonders why in a large and wealthy city like San 
Francisco the houses aie all built of wood. The explanation is the same in each 

case. The structures are intended to withstand the 
earthquake. Dr. Dresser says : " It will be apparent 
to all that the use of glass would be accompanied by 
great danger in a land subject to earthquake shocks ; 
and while the paper has the disadvantage of not being 
transparent, the Japanese suffer but little from its* 
slight opacity, as during the day some of the window 
slides are always removed from their places ; and to 
an abundant admission of fresh air the Japanese 
make no objection." This Japanese lattice-work is 
well known now in this country and is used freely 
for decorative purposes, one of them — very effective 
sometimes — being 
to apply it against 
a colored or gilded 
ceiling. 

The Japanese 
are a simple and 
humorous people, 
and in their art 
one finds frequent 
evidence of this 
ch a racteristi c. 
Our author saw a carved monkey of comical as- 
pect, resting upon a temple roof as though it 
were sitting there ; and a cat modelled on the 
tiles of a house. In the case of fabrics there 
are some extraordinary patterns. 

The two materials which furnish more of the 
useful objects of Japan than any other, scarcely 
excepting clay itself, are the bamboo and paper. 
44 The Japanese," our author writes, " seem to 
make everything of bamboo, and to treat it in 
every imaginable manner. It must be remem- 
bered that the bamboo is a tough, fibrous, giant 
grass, with hollow stem divided horizontally at 
the knots. Thus it consists of a series of cylin- 
drical chambers superposed one on the other, 
and separated from each other by horizontal 
wooden divisions — the knots or divisions being 
very close to each other near the root of the 
plant, and removed from each other by a con- 
siderable distance in the higher part of the stem. 

It is from these knots that the thin shoots on which the foliage is borne are pro- 
truded." The sachi bottle of our illustration is formed of a portion of a bamboo 
stern, with two horizontal septa— one becoming the top, the other the bottom of 
the vessel. On it is a beautiful spray of the magnolia carved in cameo-fashion, 

and with a bud so arranged as to be- 
come the spout from which the sachi 
is poured. A plugged hole at the top 
permits of the vessel being filled with 
that exhilarating fluid. Dr. Dresser 
tells as follows some of the purposes 
for which the Japanese employ the 
bamboo : They use large joints for 
the carrying of water, as we use pails. 
They make fences of a hundred differ- 
ent kinds by plaiting and intertwining 
the thin shoots in various ways. 
They make sun-blinds by threading 
little bits of bamboo on strings, as we 
thread beads ; they split it into laths 
and form mats by attaching the strips 
together with threads ; they make the 
spokes of their fans of bamboo. 
They split a stem throughout a por- 
tion of its length and make a hand 
screen by spreading the split portions 
and pasting paper over them. They 
make their fishing-rods of the bam- 
.boo ; they convey water in bamboo 
stems from which the transverse 
members or dissepiments have been 
removed ; their baskets are of the 
bamboo (willow is not used in Japan 
for basket work), and by hammering 
it till it is reduced to a broken and 
fibrous condition, they form a fuse 
used for blasting operations ; while the tooth-brush is a bit of bamboo stem, with 
the end rendered fibrous by hammering. These are some of the uses to which 
bamboo is put in Japan, but they are only a few out of a multitude. ^ 

The Japanese paper is tough and fibrous. Thus they make from it a material 
closely resembling leather, and also an imitation of tortoise-shell so like the sub- 
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stance imitated that it might readily be taken for the 
real shell. They make a paper so gossamer-like that 
the air passes through it as it would through a net, and 
which might, almost be used for ladies' veils. In its 
leather-like form paper is used for the making of pocket- 
books, tobacco-pouches, pipe-cases, satchels, and for 
most of the purposes to which we should apply leather. 
In the form of imitation tortoise-shell it is inlaid into 
cabinets and 
trays. Japan- 
e s e pocket- 
handkerchiefs 
are formed of 
paper, and 
some of these 
maybe rubbed 
up into a ball 
without their 
tearing, when 
they become 
as soft as the 
finest cambric. 
Small parcels 
are almost in- 
variably tied 
with string 
formed of 
twisted paper. 
Water - proof 
coats are 
formed of pa- 
per, as well as 
the " aprons" 
of the jinrik- 
ishas (car- 
riages), and 
paper is also 
put to all those 
uses to which 
it is applied in 
this country. 

Dr. Dresser 
reproduces the 
pattern of a 
cloth, figured 
with brooms, 
rakes, and the 
leaves that are 
to be gathered 
up. Another 
pattern was 
formed only of 
long - legged 
water - flies ; 
and another, 
illustrated on 
page 68, con- 
sisted only of 
children at 
play, in all 
conceivableat- 
titudes. Mile- 
stones, rab- 
bits, birds, 
cobwebs, bats, 
and all sorts 
of objects may 
be found in 
the patterns of 
their fabrics ; 
and on a lady's 
scarftelegraph 
poles and 
wires may be 
seen conspicu- 
ously figured. 
Many Japan- 
ese patterns 
have a signifi- 
cance to those 
for whom they 
are intended 

which is not apparent to us, Thus the almond is the 
type of beauty, and the stork (which is said to live a 
thousand years) of long life. The tortoise is another 
emblem of longevity, for it is said to have a thousand 
lives, and another is the peach, for a man who lived 
nine hundred years ate this fruit as his chief food. 
From the numberless representations of the stork, Dr. 



Dresser expected to find it almost as common in Japan 
as the sparrow is in England ; but this proved to be a 
great mistake. During the whole time of his sojourn 
in the former country he saw but one living specimen 
of the bird. 

One of the many interesting scraps of information 
which we find scattered through this fascinating book is 
contained in the picture given on page 69, showing the 





origin of the hawthorn pattern so much admired on 
Japanese biue-and-white pottery. The late frost nips 
the plum blossoms, and causes them to fall on the thin 
and crackled ice. Only to a people strongly imbued 
with poetical ideas could such a conception occur. It 
is somewhat akin to the supposed Chinese origin of the 
beautiful cloisonne' enamel, which is said to have been 
suggested by the bisection of a pomegranate disclosing 
the juicy seeds of the fruit. 



growing on a rock, beneath which a stream of water 
flows. The treatment, as intimated, is Japanesque, 
and carried far beyond mere suggestion. The color is 
full and rich. Some beautiful effects are secured in 
the flowers by pouring the molten glass into moulds. 
This leaves them in intaglio, and the translucence gives 
them a perspective which seems the result of brush 
work, although no paint is used in the windows. The 

borders are 
made of small 
brilliant glass 
jewels whose 
kaleidoscopic 
effect gives 
relief to the 
more unbrok- 
en tone of the 
panels. 

The third 
window is dif- 
ferently con- 
ceived and ex- 
ecuted. The 
design con- 
sists of stalks 
of red and 
white holly- 
hocks, a green 
slope beyond 
a bit of brown 
stubble, and a 
distant soft 
blue sky. The 
effect is pictu- 
resque and the 
color bright. 
The work re- 
s e m b 1 e s a 
painting as 
nearly as pos- 
sible, and this 
effect is aided 
by fusing the 
pieces of glass 
forming the 
flowers, for ex- 
. ample, which 
are seen un- 
broken in their 
depth and per- 
spective, and 
thus obviating 
to a great ex- 
tent the ne- 
cessity of lead- 
ing. 




SOME NOTABLE WINDOWS. 



Three windows, made by Mr. John La Farge for 
the residence of Mr. F. Ames, of Boston, were finished 
and exhibited during January. These windows ace not 
only objects of artistic interest, but they illustrate new 
uses and possibilities in the manufacture of glass for 
decorative purposes. Two of them consist of Japanese 
panels set in Pompeiian borders. This seeming anom- 
aly is explained by a change of intention on the part of 
the architect, which required the adaptation of Japan- 
ese designs to a room otherwise Italian in character. 
The effect of the windows is very much like that of 
Japanese panels such as might be hung on a wall 
among other surroundings, and it would be somewhat 
hypercritical to insist in this case on a strict adherence 
to one style. The details of these two windows are 



much the same, but they are differently composed. 
The prevailing tone is a deep rich blue. The decora- 
tion in one is a peacock on. its nest among red and 
white peonies ; the brilliant plumage extends upward 
and mingles with trailing vines. In the companion 
window the bird is placed on a bough, the plumage 
sweeping downward among the same rich flowers 



Varnished 
floors should 
be avoided in 
rooms likely to 
be danced in. 
If to be var- 
n i s h e d , the 
floor must 
first be sized 
(working size, 
i. e., one pint 
of melted size 
to four pints 
of warm wa- 
ter). This 
must be used 
quickly, and 
always brush- 
ed one way 
along the 
boards; it is a 
good plan to 
put the pot of 
size to stand 
in a basin of boiling water, which will keep it from 
getting cold and becoming a jelly. When the floor is 
once more quite dry, which it will not be for some 
hours, the varnish is put on in the same way as the 
size. Varnish also works more easily when warm ; the 
basin into which it has been poured should be placed 
in a larger basin of hot water. 



